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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.—No. III. 


Having, in former numbers, shown, the importance of pre- 
ventive discipline, and its hereditary influence, we now proceed 
to show in what manner it may be applied to children. 

It may appear difficult to determine when discipline of any 
sort should be applied to children, but the difficulty is only in 
appearance, and there can be no doubt that it should commence 
at birth. Physical discipline, most assuredly, should begin 
then, and who shall say how far the first attentions paid to 
the infant extend their influence over the future life? The 
purification of the skin has a great influence upon the comfort, 
and, of course, upon the temper of the young being ; and the 
same may be said of the nourishment. Where the mother, 
perhaps through inattention to her own constitution, is unable 
to supply the natural food, the care of finding a substitute is 
all important. We do not think, as many do, that the child 
always suffers when entrusted to a nurse; for, oftentimes, the 
nurse is more healthy than the parent, at least as patient, and 
generally far less disposed to indulge the infant improperly, 
and to give it food more frequently than is necessary. 

We think there can be no doubt that, from the earliest mo- 
ment, much may be done to establish good habits. ‘The child 
must be fed sufficiently, but there is no need of keeping its 
stomach so full that it shall constantly be throwing up its food. 
This is so common, that some persons, no doubt, take it for 
granted, that an infant as naturally raises its food to waste it, 
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as an honest cow does her cud to chew it. But this isa great 
mistake. The nurse has no right to dispose of her super- 
abundance by depositing it in the stomach of her infant; for 
nothing can be more evident in the present state of society, 
than that the supply and the receptacle are not at all fitted to 
each other. So, in the matter of sleep, the infant can un- 
doubtedly be trained to regular habits, and these may general- 
ly be made to conform to those of the mother, but all attempts 
by rocking or by opiates, to force the infant to sleep when 
disinclined, so that the parent may attend to something else, 
must be injurious. 

We do not pretend that no children are naturally cross, for 
we have already shown that dispositions may be hereditary ; 
but we do maintain that, too often, the uneasiness of the in- 
fant proceeds from evils that may be removed. The dress of 
so tender a being must at all times be uncomfortable ; its posi- 
tion must very often be so; and its stomach, as has been 
hinted, if empiy or over-loaded, must be a source of uneasi- 
ness. Regular meals and regular sleep, more frequent than of 
adults but still regular, may be made habitual to most infants ; 
and who does not see in this arrangement that preventive dis- 
cipline, which may determine the future disposition of the 
child. 

Many parents are accustomed to strike their offspring at a 
very early age, and to do it conscientiously, on the ground 
that the infant cannot understand language, but can connect 
pain with conduct, and so learn, by repeated suffering, to 
avoid certain actions. At a convention of teachers and edu- 
cational persons, the question was once discussed, how early it 
was proper to inflict corporal suffering upon children. A gen- 
tleman, distinguished for his talents and ready wit, observed, 
that he had actually whipped his child when only six weeks 
old. Another gentleman, who had lived single more than half 
a century, objected to such harshness to one so young, and 
concluded by saying, that he should look such a child into 
obedience. ‘The former speaker instantly arose, and after in- 
troducing the venerable bachelor as such to the audience, said, 
he should like to ask him one question, and that was, how he 
would apply the doo in the dark? ‘This settled the argument 
at the time, and yet there can be no doubt, that parents, and 
even a nurse, may, by a look or word, so regulate the conduct 
of a child as to render the infliction of corporal pain unneces- 
sary. Children know the natural langnage of their keepers 
long before they understand arbitrary Janguage, and it is this 
knowledge of tones which is often mistaken for a knowledge 
of the meaning of words. 

There can be no doubt that children, however young, 
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should never be allowed to do any thing improper, and they 
must be restrained from doing such actions at any rate. If 
parents adopted this rule, we siiould not so often see them al- 
lowing children to handle what they may easily break, and to 
do actions which are disagreeable to others, and productive of 
no possible good to the little nuisance. The mischief is, that 
the parents lack resolution, and so let the child have his will; 
or patience, and so yield to his crying, when, if we may judge 
by our own early experience, a little resolution and one perfect 
work of patience, would subdue the child to obedience and rea- 
son. We well recollect once, before it was decided by our dress 
to which sex we belonged, we took it into our head that we 
must have acertain thing to play with. Our mother told us 
she was afraid we should injure it; but we knew better, and in- 
sisted. She still refused,and we began to cry. She took us to our 
chamber, and regularly put us to bed, although we continued to 
scream at the top of our lungs. She then placed the light 
above our reach, shut the door, and retired. We continued to 
bawl, but finding that we had no auditors, we gradually lower- 
ed our tone, and just then seeing the candle through a tear, 
which was probably the only one that we had been able to 
squeeze out, we were so struck with its sparkling, that we kept 
looking through it till we fell asleep. We never cried for that 
thing again, and began to have serious doubts of the utility of 
crying for any thing. 

The recollection of this early conquest over our obstinacy, 
has led us to the conclusion, that, sometimes, at least, banish- 
ment to a light room is better than to a dark one, and that it 
is better, if possible, to turn the attention of the child to some 
other object, than merely to attempt to subdue its will. We 
forgot our will in the sparkling of our one great tear. lor 
want of early training, some children refuse to go to bed alone, 
others refuse to be left in the dark. The parents are slaves to 
the children, and exercise ten times as much patience and re- 
solution in submitting to the child, as would be required to 
emancipate themselves from bondage. Of course, after evil 
habits have been formed, it is more difficult to correct them ; 
but we are satisfied that, even then, much may be done by 
prevention, and we shall resume the subject in a future num- 
ber. 





The science of imbuing the minds of the rising generation 
with the principles of aristocracy is denominated haughty 
enlture. 
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FLINTY-HEART, OR THE HARDENING PROCESS. 


Lirtte Flinty-Heart, though himself fresh, as it were, 
from the sorrows of affliction, and from the griefs ef infliction, 
proved to be atyrant and an oppressor. Very cruel and very 
barbarous to all who were unable to defend themselves, he 
moved, a terror to the smaller children, and a horror to the cats 
and dogs. He had, some how or other, —ican you imagine 
how ?— gathered one generalization into his magazine of 
maxims, that pain of a corporeal nature is the great actua- 
ting impulse of the world, and that it should be applied as a 
means of procuring amusement as freely as for any purpose 
whatever. 

“Tf you are not hurt yourself,”’ thought Flinty, ‘it is prime 
sport to hurt others,” and, accordingly, none were safe from 
his machinations in that respect, and direful were the com- 
plaints, on this score, against little Flinty-heart. But here, 
again, what is to be done in such a case? the precepts of 
humanity, so industriously flogged into him, answered no 
other end than that of increasing the evil. Even the mollify- 
ing influence of ratan, cowskin or horse-whip were impotent 
in imparting the lessons of kindness, charity and love. They 
rather aggravated the malignity which they were intended to 
eradicate. 

“Fun !—yes—there’s going to be real ftn this afternoon,” 
said little Flinty-heart, as he flourished a large pistol that he 
had stolen. ‘Fun for two!’ ejaculated he, as he looked 
around for a companion who was expected to join him, and 
there was a cold sparkle in his eye, coupled with a compres- 
sion of the lip, that spoke of mischief. “ Fun!” said Flinty, 
‘‘ Fun needs to be defined. Many things are called fun, which 
are eventually discovered to be any thing but fun. The funny 
man is too often a sad fellow ; and the frog was in the right, 
who decided that fun to others might be death to him.” When 
such folks as Flinty-heart rub their hands together anticipa- 
ting glee, the fun in contemplation is to be a monopoly, 
leaving one of the parties as far from enjoying the fun as can 
well be imagined. 

Mrs. Jones’s pet cat yielded up one of its nine lives in 
Flinty’s first essay at fn; and as the other eight were of no 
appreciable value, the cat was considered dead. As the mur- 
der had been witnessed by Mrs. Jones, and was duly reported 
to Flinty the elder, this worthy man, with a nerve worthy of 
the first Brutus, made a last effort to scourge his precious off- 
spring into that wholesome appreciation of the beauties of 
humanity, which, like those of honesty and truthfulness, 
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seemed to be a sealed book to his perverted eyes. The result, 
however, was as striking as the means employed, for young 
Flinty beat a retreat in the middle of the night, after breaking 
whatever was breakable about the house. His own clothes 
went with him, added to other choice selections, in the way 
of apparel, and he took as much of the paternal cash as became 
available by the opening of desks and drawers. Nay he had 
even made well intended arrangements for a domiciliary con- 
flagration, which had failed through mischance, and the 
words “Gon TO sEE” scrawled in charcoal upon the wall of 
his chamber, were of such equivocal orthogiaphy, that no one 
could tell whether he had embarked his fortunes on the ocean 
wave, or had merely set forth to see the land. But which- 
ever be the interpretation, whether his way be on the waters 
or on the dry land, it will lead to prisons, if not to that greater 
elevation where it is usual fo drop the subject. If so, it isa 
subject of consideration where the blame and responsibilty 
should rest for all young Flinty-heart’s mischances and mis- 
deeds. ‘The theme, perhaps, may be found worthy of a 
moment’s thought in connection with the varied systems of 
youthful training with which our age abounds, and particularly 
in connection with that preventive system which is all in all, 
but for which so little has hitherto been attempted. — Char- 
coal Sketches by J. S. Neal. 





EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


[We give this concluding extract from the ancient Sermon 
on the Death of Master Cheever, because, like the others, it 
throws light upon the history of our school system, and shows 
distinctly the difference between the religious instruction allow- 
ed nearly a century and a half ago,in our Common Schools, and 
that which necessity and the statute law of the present day 
require. We say allowed, because the whole tenor of the 
Sermon implies that religious instruction in the common 
schools was greatly neglected at that early day, so that, per- 
haps, the most striking characteristic of Master Cheever’s 
teaching was his care to make his instruction tend to the 
spiritual welfare of his pupils. Ed. } 


‘‘ We will secondly enquire and declare what is that know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, which we are to teach our 
children ? 

“Truly as much as we can help them to, all the knowl- 
edge that they can take in, as we still find them able to take 
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itin. More particularly, F%rst,—The Histories of the Holy 
Scriptures. Children are naturally taken with histories. Now, 
instead of corrupt stories and idle fables, why should we not 
single out the histories in the Holy Scriptures for them ? Only 
it would be advisable always toclench the histories with some 
admonitions of piety, which are to be gathered from them. 

“ Secondly,—We are to teach our children the Principles of 
the HolyScriptures. Tell the children what the HolyScriptures 
have taught us to believe about God, and his perfections, and 
his works; about the fall of man and the method of his 
recovery out of that miserable fall; about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who he is, and what he has done, and what he will do 
for his chosen people. That these things may be the better 
taught, an orthodox catechism is to be employed.* ‘They 
should say their catechism, and be rewarded when they can 
say it. But then we should put lesser questions unto them, 
unto which their yes or no will give us to perceive whether 
they understand what they say. 

“ Thirdly,—We are to teach our children the Command- 
ments of the Holy Scriptures. There are the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘The children should be made to know what 
is implied in them, what is forbidden, what is required. 
Many lessons are to be inculeated on them, lessons by which 
their manners are to be regulated. ‘Good Lessons for 
Children ” may be the title for them. Say to them as he, 
2 Chron. xxvui., 9, — My child know thou the God of 
thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart and a will- 
ing mind. If thou seek him, He will be found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake Him, He wilt cast thee off forever. You caniot 
imagine how much efficacy this teaching may have upon thei. 

* Fourthly,—The children should learn to read the Holy 
Scriptures and this as early as may be. To school, therefore, 
with them. Let them not be loitering at home or playing 
abroad, when they should be at school. Be more concerned 
for their schooling than for their clothing. If there be any, 
as I suppose there cannot be many, so necessitous as to call 
for it, let us in this town,t go on with our Charity Schools. 

‘‘When the children can read the HolyScriptures charge them 
and cause them, every day, to read the Book of Life. Hiret 
them to remember what they read; to get select sentences of 
the Holy Scriptures into their memories. The Bible was well 


* The Assembly's Shorter Catechism was in general use then, and for a century 
afterwards. 

t Nothing in the book indicates the author or his residence. 

} The editor of course does vot adopt all that he may feel bound to publish. So 
faras the ability to repeat Scripture language may be godliness, this method 
might literally meke it great gain, but the fear is that the pocket, and not the heart 
would be enriched. 
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called by one of the ancients, A Letter from Almighty God 
unto his creatures; it should be considered as a letter from 
Almighty God unto our children. ‘They should be taught 
accordingty to read it, and reverence it, and obey it. 

‘A late writer has these words, ‘ Many chi! dren are sooner 
rs what Jupiter, Mars and such pagan gods were, then 
what Father, Son and Spirit is. Augustin of old complained 
of learning in the schools about Jove’s adulteries ; and Luther 
also complained that our schools were more pagan than chris- 
tian. I pray God to put it into the hearts ef a wise parliament 
to purge our schools, that, instead of learning vain fictions and 
filthy stories, they may be made acquainted with the Word of 
God, and with things that may make them truly wise and use- 
ful in the world.” 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Ar the last meeting of the Regents of the Smithsoman 
Institution, (held on Saturday, the 6th of Jan.,) the interest- 
ing Report of the Assistant Secretary, acting as Librarian, 

ras read, of which the following is an abstract : 

The first subject which demanded the attention of the Li- 
brarian, during the past year, was the gathering of informa- 
tion respecting the public libraries of the United States. The 
aggregate number of volumes in these libraries is 1,294,000. 
The number of libraries is 182. Of these, 43 contain over 
16,000 volumes each, 9 over 20,000, and only 2 over 50,000. 

These statistics suggest an instructive comparison between 
our libraries and those of the principal nations of Europe. 

In the number of public libraries, France is the only coun- 
try in the world which excels us. She has 241. 

In the aggregate number of volumes, Germany with 54 
millions, France with about 5 millions, Great Britain with 
perhaps 23 millions, and Russia with 1} millions, take rank 
before us. 

In the average size of libraries containing over 10,000 vol- 
umes, we are the last of all. 

In the size of the largest library, we are also last of all. 

In the number of volumes, compared with the population, 
we are below all but Russia and Spaii. 

We have, then, a great number of small libraries, mostly re- 
petitions one of the other, scattered over the land. hese 
afford the means of general culture and of the wide diffusion 
of knowledge. America may justly be proud that in youth she 
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has done more for these ends than most of the older and 
richer nations of the world. 

But we have no large libraries. Our scholars are compell- 
ed to resort to the collections of Europe, or to import, at great 
expense, the books which they need ; and thus the student, 
who is not rich, is debarred from the higher walks of learning. 

The utility of large libraries has been called in question by 
many persons not accustomed to investigations requiring their 
aid. The argument which they employ is, that no one can 
read through in his lifetime even 20,000 volumes, and that 
all others must be useless. But such a view of the.use to be 
made of a large library is founded upon an utter misappre- 
hension of the relation of books and libraries to learning. 
Books are of use: Ist, for reading, cursory perusal. ‘This is 
the least important of their uses, and one which is in this 
country comparatively well provided for. 2dly, for study, 
as text- books. ‘This, though of the utmost importance, does 
not require large collections. 3dly, for reference, as we refer 
to a dictionary, a gazetteer, an encyclopedia, a map, not to 
read all they contain, but to gather from each some items of 
information. For this purpose large collections of books are 
necessary. If it be asked how large? we can only reply that 
the great libraries of Europe, ranging from 200,000 to 
800,000 volumes have not been found too large for her schol- 
ars, and we may not allow that Americens are less fond of 
learning, or less thorough in their investigations, when they 
have the means of pursuing them, than their transatlantic 
brethren. It may be urged that the number of volumes is a 
very inadequate criterion of the value of a library ; that a ju- 
dicious selection may do much to compensate for numerical 
inferiority , and that, consequently, our libraries, though 
smaller, may be more useful to learning than the larger collec- 
tions of Europe. 

On this point the Report presents some impressive facts. 
For example, in Wheaton’s History of International Law, of 
71 of the most important works cited, only 32 are to be found 
in our largest law libraries. Of 191 of the most important 
works cited in the first volume of Hoefer’s History of Chem- 
istry, only 75 are contained in our public libraries. Of 38 
publications, mostly periodical, referred to in a report of Ber- 
zelius on Chemistry, only 13 are to be found. Of 204 works 
referred to in Bartlett’s Report on the Progress of Ethnology, 
129 are not to be found in ou public libraries. The cost of 
the books which, in order to prepare his work, Mr. Bartlett 
was obliged to import at his own expense, was upwards of 
$1,000! ‘These facts justify the assertion of the Hon. W. C. 
Preston, in a report to the Senate in 1839, that “our whole 
body of literature, if collected in one place, would not afford 
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the means of investigating one point of science or literature 
through all or even a considerable portion of what has been 
written on it!” 

We have given the above account of libraries a place in 
the Journal, not only for the valuable information it contains, 
but in the hope that some of our teachers will be led to ask 
themselves what they have yet done towards preparing a li- 
brary relating to their profession. When conducting 'Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, in this and neighboring States, we have occa- 
sionally inquired of the teachers what books they owned, and 
what books they read to qualify themselves for their impor- 
tant duties, and the answers show a deplorable neglect in this 
respect. No wonder that the other professions have been ac- 
customed to smile at the idea of the art of teaching’s assum- 
ing the rank of a profession. Law, medicine and theology, 
have each a literature with which their several members are 
expected to be acquainted, and upon whic, they expend 
years of study. The art of Teaching also has a literature, 
limited, to be sure, compared with that of other professions, 
but still by no means contemptible. With this, such as it is, 
every teacher should be thoroughly acquainted, but we believe 
we do not exaggerate when we say, that one half of the teach- 
ers enter the profession without reading any thing on the sub- 
ject; and of those who were in the profession, a few years 
ago, When this Journal was the only educational work pub- 
lished in New England, not more than one teacher in fifty 
ever saw it. 

The District School Libraries, if properly constituted, should 
contain all the modern standard works on education, for read- 
ing and reference, but they contain only miscellaneous reading; 
and even the Reports of the Board of Education, and the Ab- 
stracts of School Committee Reports, which have been distrib- 
uted to the towns, have not been preserved by any town 
authorities. It is to be hoped, that the Legislature will, ere 
long, provide for the preservation of such documents. Weare 
not sure that it is yet too late for the towns to collect such 
documents as have heretofore been distributed, from public 
Officers who have mnocently held them as the perquisites 
of office, and we earnestly call upon School Committees 
to make the attempt. ‘T'welve Annual Reports and six: vol- 
umes of Abstracts have been published, and none of them are 
now in the hands of the State government, for the use of the 
State, or for new towns of our own. Let the Legislature 
make it the duty of the town clerk, or secretary of the School 
Committee, to receive and keep such documents, and to hand 
them over safely to his successor, and we shall no longer see 
committees coming, as they do, long distances to obtain at our 


office, such information as should be in their own possession. 
—Ep | 
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THE NEGLECTED TEACHER. 
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Why should the State its teachers leave 
In penury and pain; 

And all its laws, so thickly weave 
For unsubstantial gain ? 

Are children now so valueless,— 
These treasures of the sky,— 

That statesmen never deign to bless, 
But, ruthless, pass them by ? 





Each cloud that makes the howling storm, 
Is watched with cautious eye, 

While gathering up its threatening form 
To thunder through the sky ; 

But where’s the moral Espy now, 
To watch the stornis of sin, 

Tl lower over childhood’s brow, 
_ <9 fiercely work within ? 


The State, with lavish hand, can urge 
Whole navies o’er the deep, 

To mark with nicest care each surge 
Where hidden corals s!eep ;— 

But who maps out life’s treacherous sea, 
Or warns with earnest breath, 

When childhood’s feet, so fearfully 
Go stumbling down to death ? 


The little twittering sparrow, e’en, 
That hops along the roa‘, 

Has laws its tiny head to screen, 
And guard its frail abode : 

But they whose life is far more worth 
Than many sparrows are, 

Almost unheeded, wander forth 
With scarce a statute’s care. 


The slaughter-captains, bathed in blood, 
A thousand honors gain ;— 

Who drains a parent's crimson flood 
Rides proudly o’er the plain ;— 

But the meek teacher, weak and worn, 
Who shields the orphan’s head, 

With aching heart, and spirit torn, 
Is grudged his daily bread. 





The rail car spinning through the vales : 
No stinting guardian knows, / 
Where’er the wealth of Tyre avails, 
The panting fire-horse goes. 4 
And every agent, far and near, 
That labors on the track, 
I1as ample pay, and wholesome cheer, 
And homes that know no lack. 
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But he who guides an erring son, 
Or grades a heavenly road, 

And leads the young immortal on 
To the city of his God, 

Is often doomed on stinted fare, 
Unfriended, and alone, 

To sow those seeds that ripen where 
The cars have never gone. 


But, courage, Teacher! faint not yet,— 
A better day is near, 

A day that glory will beget 
For those who persevere. 

Rise then to duty, stronger rise 
With every defeat, 

And crown a manly eourse, and wise, 
With victory complete. 





MUTUAL DEPENDANCE. 
[Written for the Common Schoo! Journal } 

‘THis is a grand warm room!” said little John to his 
mother. We have every thing we want to make us comfort- 
able aud independent, and a fig for the rest of the world, 
say I.” 

“There are at least two kinds of independence,” said Mrs. 
Parker, the mother of the exulting boy. We have the means 
of purchasing all the comfortable things which surronnd us, 
but did you ever ask yourself whence these things come, and 
what we should do if we had to make them ourselves? We 
are net so independent as you imagine, my dear son. Nay, 
it may be questioned whether the workmen, who can make 
what you call comiorts, are not more independent than we are 
who can only buy them.” 

“ Then a mechanic is as good as a rich man!” said the sur- 
prised child, “I thought they were only —only—” Only 
what, my dear,’ said the mother. ‘ Only workmen,” said 
John, *‘ but you are making them out as good as we are, it 
seems to me.” ‘ What do you mean by good,” said Mrs. P., 
‘let us understand each other. Do you suppose that all mechan- 
ics are wicked men, and in this respect inferior to us? * [ did 
not mean that,” said John; “TI only meant that they were not 
as well off as we are. We have more money than they. Perhaps 
we have, but if they should go to California, and acquire 
some of the gold that is said to abound there, and then return 
hither, according to your estimate of men, they would be as 
good as we are, and better too.” 

‘‘ How would they be better? mother,” said the inquiring 
boy, to whom a new world of thought was opened. ‘“ Riches, 
my dear,” said Mrs. P. “ are so insecure that they are said to 
have wings. But let us see who the workmen are that have 
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helped to make us so comfortable. Can you naine some of 
them tome?” “ The cabinet-maker had the most to do,” said 
John. Then there is the carpet manufacturer, the glass-blower, 
the printer, the baker, the iron-monger, the mason, carpenter, 
painter, glazier, lamp-manufacturer, brush-maker,”— * "That 
will do,’ interrupted the mother, “ you have named a dozen, 
some of whom are probably more wealthy than we. Now, if 
by some misfortune, your father should lose all his property, 
and become poor, would a man with a trade, or one without a 
trade, be the best off, as you call it, or the most independent, as 
I should prefer to say ?” 

‘One with a trade,” said John. ‘“ How do you suppose 
we came by our property,” asked the mother, who was desir- 
ous to impress the new lesson upon her son. “ Your father 
was rich, [ have heard you say,” replied John, “and he left 
you the money.” He did so, John, and I will tell you an 
anecdote to show you how he obtained it. Before [ was mar- 
ried to your father, I taught a female school, not because I 
needed the income, but because I disliked idleness, and wished 
to be in a situation where [I could do some good. One 
day, in recess, a smart little girl came up to me, and holding 
her hands over her mouth to suppress her laughter, asked me 
if I knew that the father of the scholar, who had lately enter- 
ed the school, was a tailor?” ‘ No,” said I, “I did not ; but 
why do you ask the question?” “ Because,” said she, “ it is 
so funny.” “ What is so funny?” said [. “ Why, that he 
should be a tailor!” replied she. ‘ Well, Mary Eliza,” said 1, 
‘is there any disgrace in that ?” “Why, Miss,” said she, “how 
sober you are, about it!” “It isaserious matter with me,” 
said I,” ‘ Why, what can you have to do with it ?” said she. 
‘‘ Nothing,” said I, “only that Iam anxious to know what 
disgrace I lie under, for my own father was a tailor.” 

‘Is that true? mother,” asked John. ‘Every word of it, 
my dear. ‘“ Your grandfather was once an humble tailor, but 
by industry and fair dealing he acquired property, and I con- 
fess to you that I feel more pride in the character by which 
he rose to wealth and respectability, than in the wealth which 
he left to his family. 

“If we should be poor, mother, would you teach a school 
again?” inquired John. “ Certainly,” said the mother, who 
saw that she had started the true train of thought, “‘and if that 
resource should fail me, I think I could get a living by turning 
tailoress, and making boy’s clothes ; but you would then be 
ashamed of me, perhaps!” ‘O,no! mother, I should’nt,” 
said the poor fellow, bursting into tears, ‘“‘ you know I should 
love you, mother, whatever you did.” ‘[ believe you would, 
my dear son,” said the affectionate mother, “but you must 
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remember that the children of those whom you were going to 
despise, would do the same by their mothers ; and, much as 
you love me and rejoice in my wealth, not one of those poor 
children would be willing to change mothers with you.” 

a. P. &. 





A GENERAL EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Dear Srr,—I send you the record of an exercise which was 
used to fill up short portions of time, left unoccupied occasion- 
ally, by the failure of a recitation, or by an exercise’s being 
continued so long as to leave too little time for another set 
lesson. During the organization of a school, when similar 
odd moments are very apt to occur, such an exercise will be 
found particularly valuable ; for, by means of it, a teacher may 
not only impart much useful knowledge of the very kind 
needed, but he may inform himself of the general information 
and character of his scholars, and, at the same time, create in 
them a respect for his own character and attainments. The 
scholars, on an announcement from me, that I was ready to 
hear and answer general questions, asked,in turn, any question 
they thought of. These were answered immediately by me, 
or by some pupil who signified by a sign that he knew the 
answer, and the exercise continued until the time was con- 
sumed. I have omitted no part of the record except the entry 
“none” made against the names of those who had no ques- 
tion to ask. This record was frequently read to the school 
alterwards, and some of the questions asked of the scholars. 

Sept. 11. J. C.—Why is green good for the eyes? J. B. 
How is factory machinery made? A. H.—How does gas 
escape from a balloon? C.A.—What is balloon gas made of? 
J. P.—Why does iron contract in cold weather? J. D.— 
Does water expand by heat? A. P.—How does a toad get 
into a stone? R. F.—What isatrance? J. C.— How is 
iodine made? 

Sept. 12. J.K.—What is a comet? W. H. asked about 
the impression of a flower found in a paving stone. A. E.— 
What are meteors? J. P. asked about a shower of sulphur. 
Rk. F’. asked about an earthquake in this vicinity some time 
ago. Some of the boys knew about it, and related the cir- 
cumstances. M. P.—Great earthquake at Messina. 

Sept. 13. A. H.—What causes earthquakes? C. A.—What 
is lightning? W. P.—Why does the tongue stick to iron in 
cold weather ? ° 

Sept. 14. W. L.—More of earthquakes. 
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Sept. 15. J. 7’. C.—How is gas made from coal? JL. C. 
How is vitriol made ? 

Sept. 16. A. #.—Whzy does a gun kick, and why one gun 
more than another? WW. P.—About loco foco matches. C. 
A.—How is Phosphorus obtained? R. /.—Why does Phos- 
phorus shine in the dark ? 

Sept. 20. Is there a Sea-Serpent? MM. P.—Do ants die 
in the winter? WW. 2.—How does a caterpillar get into a 
chrysalis? #, F'.— How can animals live buried in snow? 
J. Y. C.— How do worms live in trees? W. C.—Are the 
Chinese opposite us on the earth? S. ?.—Will a torpid fly be 
restored by heat? C. A.—How is it known that there is fire 
in the centre of the earth ? 

Sept. 21. Why cannot iron be melted twice? S. C.—Is 
the best way to split stone to pour water into its fissures ? and 
about lightning rods. J. P.—What is galvanism? A. P.— 
Why does not lightning, conducted down a lightning rod, run 
into the irous that fasten the rod to the house ? 

Sept. 22. A, P.—How are the deaf, dumb and blind taught? 

Sept. 23. J. G, C.—How does water make holes in me- 
tallic pipes? A. 4.—Magnetism and galvanism. 

Sept. 26. J. C.—If a stone be thrown into the sea, why 
will it sink to a certain depth, and then float? A. P.—Do 
atrolites come from the moon: A. #.—Why is music plea- 
sant to the ear? 

Sept. 27. J. G. C.—Why does a cat always fall on its 
feet? W. P.—How do ants dig in the ground; JW. P.— 
About lightning bugs. C. A.—Of the diving bell. A. A.— 
More about galvanism ? : 

Sept. 28. WW. £.—What is the condenser of a steam boat ? 

Sept. 29. J. B.—What is Free Soil?) W. A. — About 
showers of grasshoppers. S. 2?.—Why is the hour of the day 
earlier west of us? and of the magnetic telegraph. AR. F.— 
If you could walk straight from any point, where would you 
come to? W. €.—More of galvanism. C. A.—Is there a 
sticky substance in iron ? G. 

{It may be well to remark, that the exercises recorded above 
were performed in a school of the higher class, but there is no 
reason why such exercises should not be equally useful in an 
infant school. Since we received the above record froin our 
valued correspondent, we have tried the experiment in a pri- 
mary school, and we were somewhat surprised to hear ques- 
tions of this kind, — Why do not other stones burn as coal 
does? Why does the frost come on the inside of the windows, 
where it is warmest? Whatare ashes? How is chalk made? 
[t may be some time before the questions come freely, but we 
are satisfied that they will come so, after a few trials. 
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We think the true teachers will see in this kind of exercise 
the means of producing many results not fully pointed out by 
our correspondent. ‘Text books contain but little of that fa- 
miliar knowledge which is required in common life. Indeed, 
a person furnished with text-book knowledge only, is like the 
greater number of those who have studied Fenelon and 
Moliere, but who would starve if, at table, they were not 
allowed to eat any ood until they asked for it in French. 
This exercise enables the well furnished teacher to pour out 
his treasures, and the pupiis of such a master will be distin- 
guished for what is usually called their intelligence. 

Another beneficial eiject of this exercise is the interruption 
of that routine which makes so many of our schools such 
lifeless machines. Children love change and novelty, and the 
teacher who pays no regard to this want of their nature, must 
not complain if he finds -hem inattentive and uneasy. F'inal- 
ly, the exercise benefits the teacher as much as the pupil, by 
constantly exciting him to further acquisitions in the domain 
of useful knowledge, and in the application of science to 
common occurences. Eb. | 





TOWN APPROPRIATIONS. 


As the day is near at hand when the towns of this Com- 
monwealth will be called on to make their annual appropria- 
tions, for the support of free schools, we take the liberty to 
urge upon the friends of education to attend to the subject, 
aud see that liberal appropriations are made. Instead of cal- 
culating how small a sum will pay a tolerable teacher, and 
support a poor, unfurnished school, let them ask how much 
will secure a first rate teacher, provide a large and healthful 
room, and furnish it with such apparatus as is indispensable to 
proper instruction. It is to be regretted that so many of our 
teachers are still incompetent to take eharge of our schools, 
but there can be no doubt that this incompetency arises too 
often from the small size or ill construction of the school 
room; from the wretched arrangement of the seats and desks ; 
and from the want of globes, maps, blackboards and other 
plain but necessary apparatus. We wonder that our farmers 
and mechanics do not see that it is just as unreasonable to ex- 
pect education to be properly conducted by using books with- 
out apparatus to illustrate them, as it is to expect good farmers 
or good mechanics to be made by the reading of books, with- 
out the use of implements or tools, and without any practical 
application of the principles contained in the books. Will 
the intelligent people of Massachusetts allow another year of 
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the lives of their 200,000 children to be wasted or only al- 
lowed to produce one tenth of the good of which the schools 
are capable? There can be no doubt that the best school- 
houses, the best furniture, the best apparatus and the best 
teachers, are the best economy. We hope to hear of no more 
committee men dismissed because their liberal minds devised 
liberol things, nor of any appointed upon condition that they 
will not charge any thing for their services; but let the best 
men be selected, and let them be urged to devote as much at- 
tention as possible to the schools, even if the miserable pit- 
tance allowed them by law for their services be quadrupled. 





To Corresponpents. We are glad that teachers begin so 
readily to lend us their aid. In their communications, we 
hope they will study brevity, and especially that they will 
write correctly as possible, and in a fair hand. If we do not 
publish all their essays, they must attribute our conduct to 
friendly motives, and try to believe that we have good and 
suflicient reasons, at which even if errors of judgment, they 
have no right to take offence, for we, and not they, are respon- 
sible for the Journal. These remarks seem to be necessary, 
because one young teacher has taken offence at our not pub- 
lishing a communication on arithmetic, which we had not 
rejected, but only reserved for conference with him, in con- 
sequence of errors of calculation, grammar, orthography, 
punctuation, &c., which it contained, besides a general doubt 
in our mind whether it was worthy of him, and up with the 
times. We never were more sincerely desirous to do good to 
a brother. 





Fow.e’s Ourtine Mars ann Key are ready for delivery, at 
$4 the set. They are bold, correct, on cloth and colored. 
We hope no town will fail, at the approaching annual meeting, 
to make an appropriation sufficient to supply every ‘school 
district with a set. 


Mann’s Twetrtu Rerort.—We have published an edition 
of this Report, at 25cents. Entire sets of the Twelve Reports, 
or of the en Volumes of the Common School Journal, may 
be had at our office. 


Our ‘Teachers’ Agency is in full operation. Committees in 
search of ‘Teachers, male or female, are invited to call, free of 
expense. 





TF All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Fiditor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fouwle, Boston. 





[Tue Comuon Scnoon JOURNAL will be regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Witttam B. Fowxe, No. 138} Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School- 
street,} Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 
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